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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  WORSHIP  IN  THE  OFFERING 

One  of  the  most  overlooked  elements  of  religious  worship 
in  the  chattel  service  is  that  of  the  offering.   There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  offering  in  many  chapels  does  not  carry  the 
significant  importance  God  intended  it  to  carry.   And  because 
of  thi  ,  the  attitude  displayed  by  the  chaolain  and  the 
reaction  of  his  congregation  tends  to  lower  the  demanded 
respect  for  this  originally-sanctified  element  of  worship. 
One  cause  for  this  is  the  ^gfTSrcitv^md  want  of  constructive 
and  instructional  comments  for  young  ministerial  students. 
The  laity  is  not  educated  ilong  this  line  of  the  worship  in 
the  offering  because  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
to  do  so.   The  clergy  failed  in  this  task  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  never  has  been  impressed  by  its  importance  in 
the  theological  schools  of  study.   \nd  this  is  the  result  of 
sheer  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.   That  is  the  reason  for  the  ]a  ck  of  informative  /#/(((&**' 
books  along  this  line,  thus  creating  a  problem  for  those  whtf"" 
are  interested  in  this  vital  topic  an1  would  like  to  do  some 
research  along  this  line,  r>erhaos  with  the  result  of  good 
stimulated  thoughts  for  those  whom  this  topic  would  effect. 

To  begin  our  stu^y  of  the  attitude  of  worship  in  the 
offering  it  would  be  best  to  first  define  our  terms.  The 
term  "offering"  sirtmly  means  the  ^ct  in  which  one  ^resents 


or  nroDoses  something.   Webster  says  that  "to  offer"  is  "to 
present,  as  an  act  of  worship;  to  present  for  acceptance  or 
rejection;  to  nresent  for  action  or  consideration;  to  give 
or  to  nay."  The  terra  "offering"  clearly  sneaks  for  itself. 
But  what  is  worship?  Worshin  is  the  feeling:  and  expression  of 
adoration  to  the  Deity,  a  subjective  feeling  given  an  object- 
ive exnression. ^   This  definition  is  Scrinturally  true.   It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Christian  Scrintures.   Let  us  see  how 
this  definition  is  Scripturally  true. 

According:  to  this  definition,  both  the  inner 
feeling  and  the  outward  expression  are  essential  to 
worship,  which  is  Scripturally  true,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  used  by  Christ  an^  the  apostles  to 
express  worshin.   There  was  no  single  ^-reek  word  that 
had  in  its  meaning  both  the  subjective  and  objective 
ideas  in  worshin,  so  different  words  were  used  to 
exnress  these  two  ideas.   There  are  four  wor^s  in  the 
original  text  which  are  translated  into  English  by 
the  one  word  "worshin".   Two  of  them,  sebo  and  eusebeo  - 
meaning  fear,  reverence  -  exnress  the  inner  or  sub- 
jective feel  in?  (Matt.  15:9;  '\cts  17:23);  and  the 
other  two,  nroskuneo  and  latruo  -  meaning  kiss,  kneel, 
orostrate  and  serve  -  denote  the  outward  exnression, 
or  objective  idea  (Matt.  4:1^).   All  these  words  are 
translated  into  English  by  one  word,  "worship",  which 
gives  to  the  English  wo^d  the  combined  meaning  of  the 
four  original  Creek  words,  and  imnarts  to  it  both  the 
subjective  and  objective  ideascontained  in  the  original 
words.   Christian  worshin  is, therefore,  dual  in  its 
nature,  being  both  subjective  and  objective,  consist- 
ing of  an  inner  feel in?  given  an  outward  exnression. 
If  the  reader  has  thought  of  worshin  as  being  subjective 
alone  or  objective  alone, he  needs  to  study  the  subject 
in  the  light  of  the  above  origin-1  wor-'s.   Furthermore, 
Christ  makes  it  clear  in  His  conversation  with  the 
woman  at  the  well  that  worshin  is  both  subjective  and 
objective  in  its  nature,   He  says  that  it  must  be  "in 
snirit"  -  that  is,  a  subjective  feelin?  -  and  "in  truth"- 
that  is,  exnressed  according  to  revealed  truth. 2 
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Now  that  we  have  defined  our  terms  we  can  examine  the 
offerings  that  have  taken  "lace  in  Scripture.   In  every 
dispensation  God  has  prescribed  a  number  of  offerings  such 
as  burnt -offerings,  meal -offerings,  peace-offerings,  etc., 
which  were,   largely  objective  forms  for  the  expression  of  the 
worshiper's  gratitude  to  ^od.   The  <rreat  number  of  these 
offerings  made  the  Jewish  ritual  very  elaborate  and  complex. 
There  is  a  good  lesson  which  we  should  learn  from  Jewish 
ritualism  nortrayed  in  their  offerings.   In  presenting  their 
offerings  they  exercised  their  feeling  of  resoect  to  Jehovah. 
Therefore,  great  meaning  was  placed  upon  their  offering.   They 
realized  they  were  offering  for  a  purpose.   It  was  not  a  moment 
which  was  meaningless,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  moment  which 
was  meaningful.   So  we  see  that  the  Jews  made  their  offerings 
very  elaborate  and  complex;  but  Christ  greatly  simplified  the 
offerings  of  worship. 

The  simplification  of  the  offering  is  first,  and  mainly, 
portrayed  in  the  giving  of  self.   The  giving  of  self  is  the 
laying  of  the  body  on  the  altar  cf  service.   Paul  says,  "I 
beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Hod,  to 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."  The  giving  of  self 
is  the  dedicating  of  the  body  with  all  its  faculties  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  God.   This  dedication  is  completed 
in  the  act  of  baptism.   Baptism  is  the  formal  dedication  of 
the  body  to  the  service  of  God.   So,  then,  unless  one  actually 
do^s  this  in  his  subsequent  life,  he  stultifies  his  baptism, 
and  takes  the  gift  of  himself  back  from  God.   This  is  the 
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general  work  vhich  all  have  in  common.  However,  in  addition 
to  this,  each  individual  has  his  specific  work  in  connection 
with  the  general  work.   Paul  states:   "For  even  as  we  have 
many  menbers  in  one  body,  and  all  the  members  have  not  the 
same  office:   so  we,  \-rt\o   are  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ, 
and  severally  members  one  of  another.   And  having  gifts 
differing;  according  to  the  grace  that  was  given  to  us,  whether 
proohecy,  let  us  prophecy  according  to  the  proportion  of  our 
faith;  or  ministry,  let  us  give  ourselves  to  our  ministry; 
or  he  that  teacheth,  to  his  teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth, 
to  his  exhorting;  he  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  x<dth  liberality; 
he  that  ruleth,  with  diligence;  he  that  showeth  mercy,  with 
cheerfulness."   Scripture  clearly  teaches  that  we  must  ^ive 
ourselves  through  the  act  of  baptism  and  for  specific  tasks.0 
A  second  result  of  the  simplification  of  the  offering  of 
worship  is  that  of  God  requiring  an  offering  of  a  part  of  one's 
material  possessions.   First,  we  a^e  to  give  to  those  that 
are  destitute  in  body.   James  has  this  to  say  about  Christians 
who  neglect  this  command:   "If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked, 
and  destitute  o^  daily  food,  and.  one  of  you  s^.y  unto  them, 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  fillpd;  notwithstanding  ye 
give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body; 
what  doth  it  profit?"   Second,  we  are  to  give  to  those  that 
are  destitute  in  soul,  to  those  that  need  salv-tion.   That 
is  the  greatest  need  of  all.   And,  third,  we  are  to  know  how 
to  give.   T-Te  are  to  give  not  sparingly,  but  bountifully.   \s 
to  how  much  to  give,  no  one  except  the  giver  has  the  right 

-Hbid.,  pp. 282-284. 
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to  say.   Some  say  a  tenth;  but  the  tithe  was  never  a  gift,  but 
a  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  temole,  which  had  to  be 
paid  before  the  Jew  was  in  a  position  to  give  anything.   Paul's 
plan  was  to  nay  all  church  debts  in  cull,  and  then  to  give 
"with  all  liberality"  the  size  of  the  gift  to  be  determined 
by  the  extent  of  the  need  and  one's  financial  ability.   When 
the  Jews  of  old  withheld  their  tithes  and  offerings,  they  were 
charged  by  the  prophet  Malachi  with  robbing  God;  but  they 
actually  robbed  themselves.   They  robbed  themselves  of  the 
blessings  of  beinf  well  oleasing  to  God,  which  were  greater 
by  far  than  the  tithes  and.  offerings,  for  "it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  The  offerings  of  Christian  worship, 
besides  being  the  expression  of  one's  gratitude  to  God,  are 
the  means  of  bringing  one  into  touch  with  Hod's  grace,  and 
of  ooening  the  channels  and  doors  to  God's  stored-uo  blessings. 
"Bring  an  offering  and  come  into  his  courts.   Oh  worship 
Jehovah  in  holy  a^ray." 

Worship  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  making  of  a  gift.   It  may  be  true  that  the  Dredominant 
idea  in  ancient  sacrifice  was  communion  and  not  a  gift;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Hebrew  sacrifice,  in 
historical  times  the  idea  of  gift  was  never  absent.   In  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  the  steady  assumption  that  the  method 
of  man's  approach  to  God  and  the  vehicle  of  his  worship  is 
sacrifice.   \nd  not  in  Old  Testament  religion  only,  but  in  all 
religion,  including  the  Christian  religion,  the  essential  act 
of  worshin  is  the  bringing  of  a  gift.   In  Christianity  the 


^ibid.,  op.  293,  295-298. 
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element  of  giving  to  God  is  most  specifically  associated  with 
the  eucharist.   At  Rome  the  tradition  right  back  to  the  first 
century  w->s  to  look  unon  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrifice.   A.nd 
although  there  is  no  continuous  series  of  documents  by  which 
we  can  trace  all  the  other  local  traditions  back  to  their 
sources  through  a  continuous  development,  every  one  of  these 
local  traditions  reveals  the  same  general  understanding  of  the 
eucharist  as  an  "oblation"  or  "sacrifice"  -  something  offered 
to  Hod.   Those  who  took  oart  in  the  service  were  indeed  called 
not  the  communicants,  but  the  offerers. 

After  realizing  that  the  predominant  idea  in  ancient 
sacrifice  was  that  of  making  a  gift,  we  ask  the  question, 
"What  could  be  the  possible  reasons  for  making  a  gift  to  God?" 
There  are  three  possible  reasons.   One  is  propitiation.   We 
should  have  the  desire  within  us  to  appease  an  angry  God.   We 
should  have  a  desire  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  one  who 
might  become  angry.   But,  however  sound  this  motive  may  seem, 
God  is  not  to  be  worked  upon  in  this  way.   We  must  reject 
this  motive  for  making  a  ?ict  to  Him.   The  second  reason  is 
expiation.   We  attempt  to  make  ur>  for  a  lack  of  service  or 
obedience  by  offering  a  f<;ift  which  is  to  take  its  place. 
This  ideas  has  not  always  been  absent  frora  worship,  and  a 
certain  number  of  Jftisses  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  wipe 
out  a  certain  quantity  of  sin.   And  the  last  reason  is  to 
signify  one's  love  toward  God.   This,  I  sincerely  believe, 
ought  to  be  the  main  motive  in  offering  gifts  to  God.   When 
a  nerson  loves  people  he  delights  to  make  them  gifts.   They 


Kay,  The  Nature  of  Christian  Worship,  pp.  19,  20, 


may  not  need  them,  and  the  rift  itself  may  not  seem  worth 
offering,  but  nevertheless  he  must  rive.   This  is  the  motive 
for  sacrifice.   If  one  asks  what  is  offered,  there  are  various 
oossible  answers.   The  most  obvious  offering;  that  is  made  in 
many  services  today  is  the  money  that  is  nlnced  in  the  collec- 
tion box.   But  worshippers  speak  also  of  offering  a  sacrifice 
of  oraise  an^  thanksgiving. 

We  have  discussed  the  theory  of  the  worshio  element  in 
the  offering.   But  what  about  the  actual  practice  of  worshio 
in  the  offering  as  found  in  our  own  chaoels?   Is  there  some 
connection  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jews  and  the  offering 
in  our  chaoels:   Dean  Stanly  pictures  the  ancient  sacrifice: 

Let  us  conceive  the  changes  which  would 
be  necessary  in  any  church  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  for  such  a  ceremony. 

In  the  mi^st  of  an  ooen  court,  so  that 
the  fire  and  the  odors  of  the  slain  animals 
might  ro  uo  into  the  air.... stood  the  altar 
-  a  huge  platform  -  detached  from  all  around, 
and  with  steos  aonroachin-^  it  from  behind 
and  from  before,  from  the  right  and  from  the 
left,   Around  this  structure,  as  in  the 
shambles  of  a  <?reat  city,  were  collected 
bleating,  lowing,  bellowing  the  oxen, 
sheen,  and  roats,  in  herds  and  flocks, 
which  one  by  one,  were  led  uo  to  the  altar, 
and  with  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  sacrificer's 
knife,  directed  either  by  the  king  or  the 
priest,  they  received  their  de-tth  wounds. 
Their  dead  carcasses  lay  throughout  the 
court,  the  oavement  streaming  with  their 
blood,  their  quivering  plesh  olaced  on 
the  altar  to  be  burnt,  the  black  columns 
of  smoke  goinrr  ur>  to  the  sky,  their  remains  ^ 
afterwards  consumed  by  the  priests  or  worship- 
pers who  were  gathered  for  the  o ccasion  to  an  _ 
immense  banquet.   This  was  a  Jewish  sacrifice. 

what  a  difference  between  the  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  offering 


6ibid.,  po.  20,21. 
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and  our  nresent  day  mode  of  offering!   But  there  is  one  point 
which  is  the  same  in  both  periods  of  aze.   -  that  of  the  offering 
and  the  service  beine  combined.   Service  is  the  modern  exoression 
of  sacrifice.   No  formal  sacrifice  in  worship  is  of  value 
except  as  a  symbol  of  service.   When  the  sacrifice  and  the 
service  is  combined  in  one  act,  then  it  may  be  true  worship. 

In  our  modern-day  Chanel  service,  no  nart  of  the  worship 
element  is  more  important  than  the  offerings.  Money  represents 
the  pleasures  and  necessities  of  life.  When  we  give  money  for 
the  support  of  God's  work  we  are  giving  ud  some  pleasures 
and  some  needs  that  the  money  might  buy.   It  may  be  a  small 
sacrifice  we  are  making,  like  that  of  the  rich  men  Jesus 
watched  dropping  their  money  into  the  temple  treasury.   It  may 
be  a  very  great  sacrifice  we  are  making,  like  that  of  thepoor 
widow  who  snve  all  she  had,  even  her  living.   It  affords 
opportunity  for  expressing  love  and  devotion,  for  choosino; 
between  values,  that  is  essential  for  crrowth  in  character. 
Money  represents  life.   Some  one  has  ^iven  time,  thought,  and 
strength  in  acquiring  the  money.   Giving  of  money  for  Christian 
work  is  a  symbol  of  the  givL  ng  of  the  whole  life  to  God.   But 
it  is  more  than  a  symbol.   It  is  a  real  giving  of  life,  when 
we  o-ive  what  we  have  earned.   Even  boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  to  earn  the  money  they  give  God.   Giving  of  money  permits 
one  to  become  a  co-worker  with  God  in  building  on  the  earth 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.   When  we  rfive  in  the  chapel  school  we 
are  participating  in  meeting  a  need  that  is  surpassed,  we  are 
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sharing   in  an  honor  that   is   unexcelled. 


Wallace,    Worship   in  the    Church    School,    n.    97. 


The  best  and  a  impropriate  time  and  place  in  which  a  person 
should  begin  the  practice  of  the  true  meaning  and  attitude  of 
the  element  of  worshiD  in  the  offering  is  at  the  time  of  his 
childhood  and  in  the  Sunday  School  class.   Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  and  vitally  invoortant  that  Sunday  School  teachers 
stress  and  inoculate  the  children  with  the  sacred  purpose  oL 
the  offering.   In  order  to  perform  this  satisfactorily,  the 
instructor  ought  to  be  well-informed  himself  and  must  drill 
into  the  children  these  truths  through  the  proper  practice 
of  receiving  the  offering  in  the  classroom.   J.  Sherman  Wallace 
and  Irwin  G.  Paulsen  Ivive  contributed  very  beneficial  suggestions 
to  aid  the  progress  towards  this  extremely  important  goal  in 
the  Sunday  School.   r.  Wallace  says  this: 

The  offerings  in  the  church  school  should 
be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  participants  may 
realize  their  nature  and  importance.   The/  should 
somehow  be  led  really  to  worship  in  giving.   This 
is  r">ore  than  vor shining  while  they  give.   When 
giving  becomes  worshin  appeals  for  ^oney  will  be 
ended,  for  living  x-zill  be  a  joyous  expression  o^ 
Christian  life  and  character.   This  is  desirable, 
not  merely  for  the  sake o  f  the  gifts,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  givers. 

The  noorest  way  to  worshiD  with  offerings  is 
merely  to  "take  up  the  collection"  while  a  son?? 
is  be  in?  sung,  or  secretaries  ire  marking  the  class 
records,  or  somebody  is  onenincr  or  closing  the  windows. 
A  short  statement  concerning  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  offering  should  frecuently  be  made.   This 
should  always  be  done  if  it  is  a  special  offering 
for  a  special  purpose.   It  is  veil  to  have  all  the 
offerings  made  at  the  same  time  in  a  department. 
Thus  it  may  become  a  real  Dart  o  f  the  Toorship 
service.   The  offerings  all  may  be  made  together  or 
by  classes.   A  few  sentences  of  Scripture  may  be 
read  or  recited  by  the  leader  preceding  or  during 
the  giving.   A.  dedicatory  or^yer  may  be  made  before 
the  offer  inn:  is  made  or  after  it  is  gathered.   Music 
may  be  softly  clayed  while  the  offerings  are  being 
fathered.   If  the  classes  retain  their  offerings 
until  the  close  of  the  school  session,  the  treasurers 
of  the  classes  may  stand  while  some  one  offers  a 
short  nrayer  of  dedication  o^  the  gifts  that  have 
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been  fathered.   A  reoresentative  from  each  class 
may  bring  its  offering  to  the  front  and  all  stand 
together  while  one  of  them,  or  some  one  else,  offers 
the  dedication  nrayer  .   The  entire  department  may 
stand  during  this  dedication.   Liturgic  forms  may  be 
used  effectively  in  the  worship  of  giving.   A  stanza 
of  a  song  of  consecration  may  be  sunc  instead  of  the 
dedicatory  orayer,  or  following  the  orayer,   If  the 
offering  has  no  place  in  the  worshio  service  of  the 
school,  at  least  a  orayer  should  be  offered  in  the 
class  when  the  offering  is  made.   Sacrifice  has  always 
been  an  essential  part  of  worship,  and  living  is  our 
most  general  means  of  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Paulsen  has  this  to  say: 

In  the  great  majority  of  church  schools  there 
is  a  disposition  to  make  the  offering  an  integral 
oart  of  worshio,  which  it  should  be.   At  least  we 
have  that  much  relationship  with  the  Hebrew  worship 
from  which  Christian  worship  partially  stemmed.   But 
to  actually  take  ud  the  offering  of  a  deoartment  in 
the  middle  of  a  service  of  worship  has  proved  to  be 
awkward  in  many  cases,  esnecially  when  so  handled 
that  it  becomes  a  "tine  out"  for  the  ourpose.   There 
are  several  possible  orocedures.   Each  ounil  may 
denosit  his  offering  as  he  enters  the  room,  a 
suitable  receptacle  (not  open)  being  provided  near 
the  entrance  for  this  nuroose.   If  worshio  comes 
at  the  close  of  the  church  school  session,  the 
offering  can  be  taken  un  in  the  customary  manner, 
that  is,  in  the  classes.   Or  it  may  be  collected 
during  thef ellowsh io  or  drill  oeriod.   In  each 
instance,  the  secretary  or  other  designated  per  son, 
olaces  the  offering  in  a  ol^te  or  basket  in 
readiness  far  nresentat ion.   \t  the  nroner  time, 
a  puoil  may  bring  the  offering  for  presentation 
and  dedication,  the  leader  niacins  the  offering 
uoon  the  altar  or  near-by  reserved  olace  for  it. 
A  growing  number  of  leaders  are  discovering  that 
the  best  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  offering 
is  at  the  close  of  the  service  as  a  oart  of  its 
dedicatory  element,  or,  in  some  cases,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  service  as  part  of  the  presentation 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.   In  either  case  it 
should  reverently  made. 

If  a  child  is  raised  in  a  Sunday  School  which  has  such 

training  in  regards  to  the  offering,  when  he  becomes  an  adult 

he  ought  to  realize  the  sacredness  and  the  element  of  worship 


9ibid.,  dp.  98,99. 


10Paulsen,  The  Church  School  and  Worship,  nn.  83, 8*+. 
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in  the  offering.   However,  many  times  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  narishoner  if  he  seems  to  lack  the  attitude  of  worshin 
when  the  offering;  is  being  received.   In  numerous  of  such 
cases  the  fault  lies  with  the  chaolain.   He  may  fail  to  use 
theireceiving  of  the  offering  as  an  opportune  time  for  worship. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  chaplain  ought  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility uoon  himself  to  learn  the  an^rooriate  methods  in 
receiving  the  offering.   This  may  be  a  result,  perhaps,  of 
noor  ministerial  training.   However,  whatever  may  be  the  case, 
Odgers  and  Schutz  offer  soun^  advice  concerning  the  technique 
to  be  used  in  receiving  the  offering  during  the  worshin  service 

The  Offering .   This  may  oroceed  without  any 
announcement,  or  a  scrintural  passage  may  be 
recited  by  the  minister,  or  a  simple  statement. 
The  writer  believes  that  just  before  the  offer- 
ing there  may  well  be  the  announcements.   With 
tin  em  the  number  of  the  second  hymn.   If  there  is 
to  be  a  new  or  nearly  new  hymn  in  the  service, 
this  is  the  best  place  for  it.   Some  enlightening; 
word  may  be  said  about  it  -  but  only  a  word. 
Then  announce  the  offering.   The  nlates,  before 
the  offering  is  taken,  should  not  reston  the 
Lord's  Table,  but  upon  a  stand,  and  should  be 
taken  by  the  minister  and  handed  separately  to 
the  ushers.   If  as  in  many  cases  the  Lord's 
Table  is  in  front  of  the  nulnit  and  on  a  lower 
level,  the  minister  may  well  nass  down  the  steps, 
and,  standing  just  within  the  altar  rail,  there 
meet  the  ushers  as  they  oresent  themselves. 
Thus  handing  out  the  nlates,  he  may  return  to 
his  nlace  during  the  recentionof  the  offering, 
or  sit  in  a  place  near  the  table  until  the 
ushers  start  to  return,  when  he  may  again  sten 
forward  nrenared  to  receive  the  nlates  as  the 
neonle  rise  to  sing.   These  movements  ouietly 
made  are  helnful  and  in  no  w.^y  hurtful.   This 
manner  also  of  the  minister  receiving  the 
offering  and  nlacing  it  reverently  u^on  the 
Lord's  Table,  in  its  symbolism,  constantly 
reminds  the  oeonle  that  the  offering  is  made 
unto  God,  and  is  so  presented  to  Him.   How 
different  is  the  effect  upon  all,  to  so  reverently 
receive  the  offering  rather  than  to  have  the 
ushers  look  about  for  the  nlates,  and  after  the 
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offering  is  taken,  to  deposit  them  in  the  pews 
or  on  the  window  sills,  or  in  some  other  con- 
venient place.   The  religious  nature  of  the  act, 
when  done  in  an  orderly  and  reverent  manner,  will 
leave  its  own  spiritual  impression.  *■ 

In  conclusion,  we  should  remember  that  the  a  ttitude  in 

which  the  offering  is  received  will  determine  the  outcomeof 

the  element  o^  worship  to  be  so  ultimately  desired.   It  is  the 

heart  that  counts.   "Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 

but  God  looks  on  the  heart."  Not  how  much  we  give,  but  the 

motive  that  we  give  is  what  counts.   We  ought  to  want  to  give 

to  God  because  we  love  Him  with  all  our  hearts.   We  ought  to 

want  to  give  because  of  our  debt  to  Him.   Uthough  wp  can 

never  repay  God  for  his  sacrifice,  we  ous?ht  to  at  least  try 

to  repay  Him. 

And,  lastly,  we  ought  to  give  our  offering  to  God  as  He 

has  prospered  us.   Remember,  r*od  does  not  look  to  see  the 

amount  on  thecheck,  but  He  looks  to  see  the  balance  that 

remains.   "Unon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of 

you  lay  by  him  in  sto^e,  as  God  hath  nrosnered  him,  that  there 

be  no  gatherings  when  I  come. "A  tithe  is  what  we  owe  God, 

but  everything  we  p-ive  to  Him  above  a  tithe  is  our  love  gift. 

"For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 

reauired."  (Lk.  12:48). 


i:LOdgers   and   Schutz,    The  Technicue   of   Public   Worship,    dp.    191, 
192. 
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